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Tape 1 


1:07 to 1:23 

I It’s always a long 30 seconds, to actually sit through it without 
talking. Cecil, thank you so much for coming out today we 
appreciate you, 

CB My pleasure 


I We appreciate you taking the time to sit down with us and share 
your story. 

CB Well my pleasure 

1:24 to 1:35 

I Very good, um, if we could just start out by introducing yourself. 


If we could just start out to just introduce yourself. 

1:36 to 2:08 

CB My name is Cecil Ball. I enlisted in the Navy in April of 1941. 
And was sent to North Island, San Diego. And then I was sent to 
over to Pearl Harbor, arrived there in September, 1941. It was a 
beautiful place; I wish I was still there. 

2:09 to 2:17 

I If you could just keep eye contact with me, so just try to ignore 
all this other stuff. So why did you enlist in the service? 

2:18 to 2:44 

CB Well I wanted a career. I really enlisted for 30 years, heh, but 
that was not to be. And I just wanted a career. I was young and 
fancy free you know, thought I’d get some of that sunshine and 
so forth. And I wanted a career also. 

2:45 to 2:50 

I Could you tell us the story of when you enlisted, how you did it? 

2:51 to 4:25 

CB Well I was going to High School, of course. My dad, he and I got 
into a little argument. And I had to buy a pair of pants, I didn’t 
have any money, for a date. And so I went down and charged 
them on my dad’s credit card. And then when it come time to 
pay, heh heh, I still didn’t have any money. So he and I got in 
another argument, and I said well if you’ll just sign my papers 
Pll go with the Navy. He said well go get ‘em. He surprised me. 
So I had to follow out my threat there. So I did, I went and got 


my papers, and my dad signed ‘em. Bout two or three weeks I 
was hollerin’ “momma come and get me.” But I went to San 
Diego for my training, and then from there I made a request 
that I go to the air force. And they sent me to a patrol squad on 
24, over on North Island. And they were, little did I know, but 
they were getting ready to go overseas then. And I stayed there 
for about 3 weeks before going aboard ship to go to Honolulu. 
4:26 to 4:33 


I What was... how did you feel when you heard that you were 
going to get stationed in Hawaii? 
4:34 to 5:23 


CB  OhI thought that was great. I heard about Hawaii all my life. 
And I thought I was going to get to see some of it. And when we 
first come in the harbor, that was a beautiful sight. And 
everybody just cheered you know. So after we got the ship 
unloaded boy we started to get ready to go to town, go to shore. 
And about half of us went ashore, and the other half had to stay 
there. And it was, oh I fell in love with it. I thought that we had 
gone to heaven, heh. But it didn’t... it lasted for about 2 months 
and then that was it. 

5:24 to 5:31 

I Could you describe, paint us a scene of what life was in 
Hawaii...prior...in those two months when you were there. 

5:32 to 8:08 

CB Well it was very casual, and we got to go to shore probably once 
or twice a week. But then I could see that...I was trying to... I 
was flight log yeoman for the squadron. Keeping all the flight 
logs for the officers, and the pilots, and all of the flight crews. 
And then at the same time I thought I wanted to be in the flight 
crew. So I started studying, and going through the plane, and 
getting orientated. And I couldn’t hardly wait till I got in a flight 
crew. So I got in a flight crew, and we were flying missions. 
Every day our squadron was flying, but we had, we were divided 
up. We flew about three times a week. Fly out about twelve, 
fifteen-hundred miles and back. It’d take us 12 hours, 13 hours. 
And we were looking for submarines. Didn’t tell us what we 
were looking for other than submarines. And we started to drop 
bombs on a few whale, but... when we got down lower we saw it 
was a whale, not a submarine. But starting in November they 
give us an order to start arming our planes. Machine guns, and 
putting depth charges on the wings for submarines. We didn’t 
know what for or anything about it, but, that wasn’t our 
problem. And...but they give us orders that if we spotted a 
submarine we had to ask for a recognition signal. If we didn’t 
get the recognition signal we was ordered to drop the bomb - 
depth charges for the submarines. But luckily we never did run 


I What did you know, the thing is we’re getting...tensions were 
raising between the US..tensions were raising between the US 
and Japan during that period. It seems like it... we’re gonna wait 
till it seems like they’re done running around for your answer. 
8:15 (CREW BEGINS TO ADJUST MICROPHONE) 

But how much of that were you aware of at Pearl Harbor out 
there. How much did you know of what was going on, and what 
effect that might have on you as a military man. We’re just 
going to hold a minute till they’re... 

9:56 (CREW FINISHES ADJUSTING MICROPHONE) 

9:57 to 10:03 

I So how much were you aware of what was going on between the 
United States and Japan as a service man out in Pearl Harbor? 


10:41 to 10:48 
I What was your, what did you know about the Japanese and 
Japan up until this point. What was your knowledge of them? 


11:16 to 11:35 
I What’s the... so you’re arming your planes. Things are ramping 
up apparently, just, not ramping up per se, but just people 

getting more on guard. But life sounds still pretty casual on 
Hawaii, even with this happening. 


12:08 to 12:16 


I 
CB 
I 


Describe your day on December 6. 
December 6? 
The day before. 


12:17 to 13:00 

Let’s see, that was on a Saturday. Just as usual, we just, I didn’t 
fly. We were on duty that weekend. So we had to launch some 
planes Sunday morning. 


CB 


13:01 to 13:11 


I 


So let’s go to Sunday, December 7. Start us out through the day, 
and just kinda walk us through how you remember it. 


13:12 to 19:00 


CB 


Well after we, after we launched our planes we went to chow. 
And, oh I guess it was about 7 O’clock when we went to chow. 
So after we finished chow we had to go back to the hanger and 
do nothing but wait for the planes to come back in. And just our 
luck we sent the planes in the wrong direction. They went the 
other way, instead of going where the Japanese was coming 
from. But when we got through with chow we, leading chief and 
myself, was going back to the hangar and hang out. We got just 
about to the hangar, and the first bomb that dropped was on 
Ford Island. And the chief and I thought that it was a plane 
crashed, ‘cause it hit the hangar about a hundred and fifty feet 
from us. But we knew that, unless it had a depth charge or 
something on it, it wouldn’t that much of a racket, cause it just 
disintegrated that hangar. So the chief he was familiar, I didn’t 
know from anything who they were, but the chief looked up and 
he said “oh my god, here’s the japanese.” He said “run for it.” 
So we started running, and just luckily there was...they were 
digging a sewer line through there, right along our hangar. And 
just God’s will we jumped into that ditch. Everybody in the 
squadron was in that ditch. But I made it first. And there was 
about 6 or 7 on top of me. But had it not been for that ditch we 
would have probably lost everyone in that squadron. But luckily 
we didn’t lose one man. They didn’t even hit our squadron in 
fact. But they just kept coming. Those bombs was dropping like 
hailstones. Just, oh they were so thick you couldn’t even see 
anything. Well we stayed in that ditch until the first wave was 
finished. That gave us a few minutes to get up and observe what 
was happening. And you just wouldn’t believe what you saw. 
Everything was on fire. All the ships was hit, they were all 
burning, blowing up. And the bad part of it was we saw the 


Arizona, when they hit it, and it lifted that ship clear out of the 
water. And then it took about 7 minutes for it to sink, completely 
sink. But the worst part of all it was: all the crewman that was 
on those ships was trying to get off, ‘cause they were all 
burning. But they was a little hesitant about jumping in that 
burning sea also, ‘cause everything was afire in the sea too. And 
the poor fellows that jump off in that burning water, most of ‘em 
never did make it to shore. And the ones that did make it to 
shore, we personally witnessed it, they were burnt so bad that 
the skin was falling off their face, and the buttocks, and falling 
off their whole body just like you dipped ‘em in vat of grease or 
something. You never heard such screaming in all your life. It 
was just like hell on earth I guess. And then the second wave 
come over. And I don’t know what they come for, everything 
was on the bottom then, but the second wave come over and 
they finished it up. They sunk everything in there, set everything 
on fire they could. We knew, we were still in the ditch then, but 
we could see these kamikaze pilots, because they would fly 
down about a hundred feet over the ground, and they had their 
canopes open with their head hung over the side. They just a 
grinning, and giving you a thumbs up, you know like it was a 
good deal. But we knew that most of them would never make it 
back to their ship ‘cause they told us later that most of ‘em 
dropped in the sea and drowned out there. But during the 
second wave, the fellows, they did a marvelous job. It was 
actually a miracle the way they got everything together, 
because we had no guns, they were locked up in the cellar over 
there. But those fellows on those ships, God bless ‘em, they 
stood there ‘til they all got killed. (starts crying) 


19:00 to 21:03 


CB 
I 
CB 


Pardon me. 

Take your time 

But the people, the American people can thank God that they 
had a bunch of fighters. ‘Cause they, they got everything 
together after that second wave went over, got everything 
together and we were set up and waiting for ‘em again. But they 
never did come. And the only bad thing that we did, we shot 
down some of our own planes that was coming in to land on that 
landing strip there. I don’t know, I never did get the true 
number, but I think it was two or three that we shot down, of 
our own planes. Then we kept everything under pretty good, 
well at least 24 hour guard. And we was flying 24 hours a day 
too for anything that we could catch. So it soon, well not soon 
but, in a few weeks well everything got back to normal again, 
and we was getting the ships out of the harbor. Getting ‘em all, 
the ones that they could, putting them over in the dry dock and 


outlet. 
21:04 to 21:08 


I So things must have changed on the island after the attack. 


CB 


22:31 to 22:37 

I Were you part of the recovery effort and salvage effort in Pearl 
after the attack? 

22:38 to 23:30 

CB No. No, we were busy flying. In fact they flew in some planes for 
us. We never lost any planes but we needed some more. And we 
kept pretty busy flying because those...those trips it would take 
out there they were long and hard. 12, 14 hours in the air, you 
know, that’s a long time. But it...after coming back from Midway 
I went to, or I put in for trade school. So they sent me to 
automatic pilot school in El Segundo, California. So I left the 
islands and went to California for my school. 

23:31 to 23:51 

I So let’s back up a little bit, after the attacks on Pearl 

CB Okay 

I and you were flying a lot in the defensive way. How did you 
round out the rest of the war? (something off camera). How did 
you round out the rest of the war as far as your service? 

23:52 to 24:29 

CB Well when I went to my trade school I knew something was 
happened to my health, my body. And I got sick. And they put 
me in the hospital over in San Diego. And I was discharged from 


there, I never did leave the hospital. I was discharged and I 
went home. So that ended my...all of my career in the navy. 
24:30 to 24:46 
I When...gonna jump around a little bit now, describe when you 
saw the Arizona blow up on December 7. A lot of accounts I read 
talk about the sound that you hear. Could you best describe in 
your own words what that sounded like? 


CB The sound? 
I Of the explosion. 
CB 


26:00 to 26:11 

I I’ve read a lot of accounts where soldiers and sailors were very 
angry when all of this was going on. Could you describe your 
emotions while you were experiencing this? 


And they sent some of the planes on down 

south, I didn’t go, but some of our squadron went on down south 
towards guadal canal, and over in there. And some of ‘em come 
back, some of ‘em didn’t. But the ones come back, they all had a 
story to tell you. And of course it was worse there than it was in 
Pearl Harbor, if it could’ve been anything worse. But they were, 
you know it’s just about person to person fighting down there. 
And those guys, they told you a lot of stories, a lot of things that 
Japanese people did, things of that kind. They were, Japanese, 
they were hard fighters, and just by the grace of God we were a 
little bit harder than they were. But, oh yeah. 

27:47 to 28:07 

I How do you...how has...(something off camera). When you look 
back, as a survivor of Pearl Harbor, what does that...what do 
you think that event, what happened there, has meant to you 
and to the country? 


28:08 to 29:28 

CB Well I think the best thing we can do is educate the public, the 
children that are coming up today, let ‘em have all the history 
that they can possibly get about Pearl Harbor, because I think 
Pearl Harbor changed the world. And we have attempted to 
educate the children in the schools today because they’ve never 
heard of Pearl Harbor, they don’t know what it was. But they’re 
all eager to learn, and since they’re our future generation I 
think they ought to know everything that we can possibly teach 
‘em. Because it was, like I said, it changed the world. And they, 
like I say, they’re eager to learn. So I would say that anybody 
who had any knowledge at all, it would be to their advantage to 
teach the kids what they know and so forth. 


Change Tapes 


